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VoLuME II Sprinc-SuMMER 1958 NuMBER 2 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


from Pan Tadeusz, Books 3 & 4 


in a version by DONALD DAVIE 


NOTE: In 1955 the centenary of Mickiewicz’s death evoked a 
handful of publications in English, of which the most useful for 
the common reader are two collections of uneven but frequently skil- 
ful verse translations edited by Clark Mills.* In the opinion of 
the present writer, Mickiewicz should not have to wait upon the 
accidents of anniversaries in order to be remembered by the English- 
speaking reader; and accordingly SPECTRUM offers the following 
version from Books 3 and 4 of Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz, the epic 
poem in 12 books which was composed in the astoundingly short 
period of 14 months (1832-34) when the author was in exile in 
Paris. The poem is written in loosely rhyming hexameters, and in 
this version no attempt is made to reproduce the verse form of the 
original. The many themes of the poem are interwoven so closely 
at every point that it is hard to make a self-contained excerpt, and 
the attempt to do so here accounts for extensive omissions indicated 
in this version by asterisks. 


1e.g. Mickiewicz in World Literature, edited by Waclaw Lednicki. University 
of California Press. 


*Selected Poems in Translation, edited by Clark Mills. The Noonday Press, 
1956. $3.00, New Selected Poems, Voyages Press (35 West 75th St., New 
York 23), 1957. $2.50. 
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* * * 


“O happy skies of Italy! 
Rose gardens of the Caesars!” 
“Classic cascades of Tibur, 


And Posilippo’s crag . . .” 


Yet round them even as they sigh 
Lithuania’s forests lie, 

Currants wave their hop-crowned tresses, 
Quickbeams blush like shepherdesses, 
The hazel in a maenad’s shape 

Crowned with her nuts as with the grape 
Twirls a green thyrsus, and below 

The mid sea of the forest grow — 

The may, whom guelder-roses clip; 

The blackberry, his ebon lip 

Pressed to the raspberry’s. Linking hands 
(That's leaves) the trees and bushes stand 
Like dancers, maid and man, around 
The married pair in middle ground, 
Two that for straightness, hue and height 
Surpass their sylvan neighbours quite; 
The silver birch, the well-loved bride, 
Her man the hornbeam by her side. 
Grave seniors sit some way apart 

To watch their progeny disport, 
Matronly poplar, hoary beech 

Who gazing find no need of speech; 

And a moss-bearded oak that bears 

The weight of full five hundred years 
Rests, as on tombstones overthrown, 

On his own forebears turned to stone. 
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“In the Botanical Garden at Wilno 
Trees from eastward and southward 
And the trees of Italy grow, 

And which of them all is preferred 
Before our trees? Is the aloe 

Its stem like a lightning rod 

Their match? Or will they show 
The lemon of the lacquered leaf, 
Strung about with its wealth like a widow 
Short and ill-favoured but moneyed? 
Or is it that emblem of grief 

(Of boredom, some would have said) 
The long lean much belauded 
Cypress, that over the dead 

Like a German flunkey is set, 

Not daring to stir his head 

So strict the etiquette?” 


“Blue, that Italian sky 


Cleer, as is frozen water; 

But in this country 

As the wind or the storm passes, 
What images, what actions 

The sportive wrack composes; 
Shower-logged, sluggish in Spring 
Clouds like tortoises labour 
Over a sky where tresses 

Of the long rain sway earthward; 
The bowling hailstorm crosses 
The heavens by balloon 

Blue, but with yellow flashes; 
And then, what metamorphoses 
Pursue the white quotidian 
Clouds that like a gaggle 

Of swans or geese the falcon 
Wind hard presses; 

Harried, they multiply 
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Prodigies, and crested 
With sudden manes as serried 

Legs bud beneath them, coursers 
Over the steppes of the sky, 
Necks arched, they gallop.” 


* * * 


Does the great oak, Baublis, survive 
In whose age-scooped bulk 

As in a stout house 

Twelve sat at table? The grove 

Of Mendog, does it bloom 

Still by the churchyard wall? 

And in the Ukraine does it rise 

Still on the banks of the Ros, 

That linden, pride 

Of the Holowinskis, spreading 

So wide its leaves 

Before their house that a hundred 
Young men have danced 

Beneath, with a hundred maidens? 
Monuments of our fathers! 

How many among you yearly 

Fall to contractors’ axes? 

Will such officious vandals 
Unhouse all forest-warblers, 

Bird or bard, to whom 

Your shade was grateful? One, 
The linden of Czarndlas, 

Jan Kochanéwski’s descant, 

Is singing still, and singing 
Though to the bard of the Cossack 
Of marvels still. And I, 

A wretched shot escaping 

My comrades’ gibes, how many 
Fancies have I not taken, 
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A nobler game, 

Out of your quiet! Bearded 
Mosses about me silver, 

The berries crushed and blue-ish 
Streaked them, as the tussocks 
Of heather reddened, strung 
With the huckleberry’s coral, 
Rosaries. Around 

Darkness lay as, low 

Green clouds, the branches 
Hung over me. Above 

That stable vault, 

The wind was somewhere wailing, 
Roaring or howling — odd 

And stunning noise, as if 

A sea suspended 

Over my head swung, tossing. 


Below, the remains of cities, 

Oak overthrown; 

Breached wall and shattered column; 
And branching stumps, 

Beams half-powdered 

In a hedge of grass. 


Looking within is fearful: 
Lords of the woods, 

Wild boar and wolf 

And bear, dwell here; 

Unwary guest, 

Bones half-gnawed at the entry. 


: 
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A double column of water 
Behind the green grass 
Rises — a pair of antlers, 
Stag; and a sunbeam falling 
Athwart the trees 
Extinguished, a beast passing. 


And again, quiet. 


Rapping on the fir-tree, woodpecker, 
In flight, there... ! 

Lost. And the rapping 

Starting again, 

The hidden child 

Needing to be sought for. 


Squirrel, a nut in its forepaws, 
Cuirassier crested 

With its own tail, 

Fearful although so armoured, 
Darting its eyes; 

It flies the intruder; 


Tree to tree, a dancer, 
Like lightning flashes; 
Into a fissure 
Unnoticed in a tree-stump 
Sidles, returning 


To tree-form this Dryad. 


And again, quiet. 


* * 
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Who has plumbed Lithuania’s forest, 
Pressed to the thicket’s core? 

As the sea-floor is known to the fisherman 
Meagrely, even inshore, 

So the hunter can know of the forest 
Only the face of its waters 

Never their bed. Of its center 

What fable and rumour have said 

Has authority. Once past 

The manageable tangles, 

The rampart rises — logs, 

Roots, stumps, which a quagmire defends — 
And water, and nets 

Of rank weeds and ant-hills, and knots 
Of snakes, and the wasp’s and the hornet’s 
Nests. And then small meres 
Grass-choked yet unplumbable, thought 
To harbour devils, hold water 
Rust-spotted, emitting a thick 

And stinking steam. In the fumes 

The trees are bald and sicken, 

Dwarfed, wormlike; bare 

Of bark and leaves, they wear beards 

Of filthy fungi, and a knot 

Of bunched-up mosses — witches 
Around their pot, the pool, 

Thawed by a graveplot brew. 


These pools no eye can pass, 
Still less a foot; morasses 

Here raise, miasmal, shrouding 
The further reaches, clouds 
That rumour says obscure 
From view a purer air 

And fruitful earth, where all is 
As in the ark. Metropolis 

Of beasts and plants, the region 
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Sees brutes forget their rages 
And learn civility. The seed 
Of every plant that seeded 
Throughout the earth is there 
Preserved; and the primal pair 
Of every creature copulates 

In pre-lapsarian state. 
Tradition will allow 

The ancient buffalo 

The bison and the bear 

Alone the right to wear 

The purple. All around, 
Treed that they may command 
The land’s approaches, wait 
Their ministers of state 

The lynx and wolverine; 
Beside them where they reign 
Fed on their broken meats 
The two court favourites 
Eagle and falcon skulk; 

Boar, wolf and antlered elk 
Each in suburban fief 

Owe vassalage. The chief 
And patriarchal pairs 

Stay home among their peers 
But send their progenies 

Far out to colonise. 


Themselves they know repose 
Locked in their ancient ease 
Never by cut or shot 

To die, in of old age 

In nature’s course. They have 
Likewise a place of graves 
Wherein, when near to death, 
Wildfowl bring home their feathers 
And brutes their fur. The stag 
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Who barely moves his legs 
Limps thither, and the bear 
Who cannot chew, the hare 
When his blood thickens, grey 
Ravens and hawks that grow 
Half-blind, and when cross-billed 
So far as to withhold 
The meat it craves, the old 
Inferior kinds 

ose bones no woodward finds 
Within his walks, repair 
When sick or hurt to expire 
In that, their fatherland. 


A polity well planned 
Keeps order in the lair: 

Meum nor tuum there 

Embroil, and unaware 

Of duelling or war 

As once in Paradise 

Keeping the peace, too wise 

To as, or bite, the tame 

And the wild consort. The same 
Harmony would extend 

Even to humankind; 

Should ever human hunter 
Although unarmed there enter, 
Unhurt he’d pass between 

The animals, and be seen 

With that astonishment 

Which their first fathers bent 
On Adam when he first 

Upon the sixth and last 

Day of Creation ran 

Through Eden. But to man 
Death, Toil and Terror ban, 
How luckily, access; 
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Nor can he ever press 
To that secluded ground. 
Only at times a hound 
Fierce in pursuit may pass 
Amid the pits and moss 
And from what lies within 
In terror run to whine, 
Beneath his master’s hand 
Still quivering. Unscanned 
By man, each ancient reach 
Is called in hunter's speech 

“Jungle.” 


Thou'dst little wit, 
vruin, in this haunt safe, 
To venture out of it. 

What didst so far from home? 
Did ripe oats draw thee 

Or the honeycomb 

Along the open ride 

Where trees grow sparsely 

By the forest's side? 

The ranger saw thee there 

And sent his spies abroad 

To learn from them the lair 
Where thou o’nights hast slept 
And where thou’st fed. And now 
Thy foes have crept 
To bar thee every road 
Back to the jungle 
And thine own abode. 


The hunters strained their ears; 
As to a curious discourse hearkening, 
They heard the forest’s silence 
Play for them, where the dogs 


As loons swim undersea 
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In and out flickered. Guns 
Trained on the woodside, eyes 
Covered the Seneschal 
Kneeling, ear to the ground, 
In whose face, as in the face 
Of a physician Hope 
And Terror read, they read 
His diagnosis. And this, 
Rising subdued, he delivered: 
“They have struck the trail.” 
He had heard 
What they would hear: a single 
Yelp (now they heard it) 
Two now, and now twenty, 
Now the concerted whine 
Scattered at first, and now 
Closed up. Not this 
The baying which announces 
Fox, hare or deer, 
But a constant sharp 
And broken yelp — the hounds 
In sight of the quarry. Yet 
The cry ceased, as the pack 
Closed with the beast. Unseen 
The attack was launched. And the beast 
Defended himself, for the cries 
Were punctuated often now and often 


With the long death howl. 


Guns at the ready, bent 

Like a bow, each huntsman’s head 
Pointed. And they could wait 
No longer, but they broke 
Station, the Seneschal 

Shouting unheeded, and moved 
Crowding, as from horseback 

He promised them all, 
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Gentle and simple, the lash. 
No help for it — they'd see 
And all see first. Came three 
Shots, then a volley, then 
Above the volley, shocking 
The woodland echoes, a dreadful 
Sound where pain, despair 
And fury mixed, the bear’s 
Tormented roar. And ragged 
Behind it, yelps, 

Cries, and the horns of beaters 
All on the move, and all 
Except the Seneschal 


Exultant. 

On the one side 
They massed; but the beast turned back 
To the open fields and the few 
Who stayed, the Seneschal, 
Tadeusz, the Count, with beaters 
Where the wood thinned. A roaring 
Within and the crackle of boughs 
Came nearer and nearer. 

Out 

Burst like a thunderbolt 
From cloud, the bear! 
Torn, with terror 
And the dogs upon him, 
He stopped, turned, reared 
Erect, and with a roar 
Quelled his assailants; stooped 
His forepaws scrabbling, tore 
Roots from the earth and flung them 
At dogs and men; uprooted 
A tree he flailed like a club, 
So turned and came on, rushing 
Tadeusz and the Count, 
Last of the line. Their muskets, 
As lightning rods discharge 
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At a lowering cloud, discharged 
And missed. Four hands together 
Seize (the beast still bearing 
Down on them) a pike 
Planted between them, 
Each way tugged at once. 


So near to the bear 
His double row of tusks 

Gleamed on them from his red 

Maw, and his claw descended 

Upon them, thereupon turning 
Through the sparse trees they doubled. 


To claw the skull from their brains 
As a hat uncovers a head, 

The black paw reared. The Assessor 
Appeared, and the Notary; Gerwdzy 
Showed up in front, and Robak 
Behind him, running. As 

At a command, together 

Three shots rang out. Like a hare 
Who, the hounds upon him, takes 
To the air before them, 

So leapt the bear, 

Came down head foremost, hurled, 
His four paws somersaulting, 

His bloody bulk under the Count 
And still would rise. The mastiffs 
Each side closed upon him. 


And now the Seneschal 
Had seized his famous horn 

That, mottled and involved, 
Seemed a great snake. He bore it 
To his lips, two-handed. His cheeks 
Distended, and as his eyes 
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Were shot with blood, the lids 
Half-veiled them. So he drew 

From his pinched-in belly, breath, 
And so expelled it. Cyclones 

Of whirling air up-spiralled 

To roll down and amaze the woods 
With purity and volume. For he played 
The original catch, the art 

For which he was renowned 

Of old through all the forests: first 
The morning call over the kennels, 
Then yelps as the kennels were loosed, 
The baying pack, and last 

The volley sounded. 


Here he broke off, but still 
He held the horn: 

It was the echo playing, 
That seemed the Seneschal. 


Again he sounded. You thought 
The horn at his lips endured 
Metamorphosis, swelling 

And dwindling as it feigned 

Now the bellow of bison 

Cutting the wind; now, thickened, 
The bear’s throat roaring. It thinned 
And a wolf's long howling 


Came down wind. 


Here he broke off, but still 
He held the horn: 

It was the echo playing, 
That seemed the Seneschal. 
Oaks to the oaks repeated it, 
The beeches to the beeches. 
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Again he blew. The hom, 
It was a hundred horns. 
The wrath and terror 

Of the men, the pack 
And the quarry mingled. Last 
The lifted horn pealed 
Triumph skyward. 


Here he broke off, but still 
He held the horn: 

It was the echo playing, 
That seemed the Seneschal. 
And all about the forest, 

To every tree a horn. 

Trees to the trees, as choirs 
Take up from choirs, repeated 
The note that broader, further 
‘And fainter spread, 

And in the extreme distance 


At the sill of heaven expired. 


But now his arms were thrown 
Wide, and the horn 
Fell, swung on a thong; 
As, cruciform 
And swollen-faced, his eyes 
Lifted, still he tried 

| To catch the last and long 

Long-drawn 

Note from the skies, 


As plaudits came to drown 


The horn. 
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Mickiewicz and the Last Epic 


Pushkin and Mickiewicz devour Byron and turn out novel- 
length Byronic poems altogether beyond the reach of their master; 
Dostoievsky not only dotes on Scott (obviously an infatuation rather 
than an affinity), but, having served his native apprenticeship in low 
life and caricature to Gogol, makes his discovery of Dickens and is 
ready at once to represent with accurately grotesque Dickensian 
detail, not another busy jostle of disparate queer mechanisms, but the 
tenacity and pathos of marginal lives lived at the outer edge of society: 
to mention only three of their great Slav admirers is almost praise 
enough for the English Romantics and the better half of the English 
nineteenth century. To mention them is also to remind ourselves of 
the relative limitations of English Romanticism: how infertile, for 
instance, it was upon the other arts in England. (Take by contrast 
the Romantic composers of the Continent, who sprang up to eluci- 
date Romantic scripture — Byron’s, for example! — and to invent 
their own, among them the epically nationalistic Slavs Glinka and 
Moussorgsky, Smetana and Dvordk.) We are obliged to notice how 
remote from general life the English Romantics are, how isolated 
in the national consciousness — how deprived, by their double 
insularity, of the heroic elevation of an uninhibited mythopoeic na- 
tional pride — how provincial and at the same time how very literary 
so distinctly English a poet as Wordsworth, and even so genial a 
spirit as Scott, appear by comparison with the Russians Pushkin and 
Gogol and Dostoievsky and Tolstoy, as well as with’ the exiled Pole 
Adam Mickiewicz, who fresh from his enthusiasm for Scott and 
Byron could create an immense colloquial folk-epic almost two cen- 
turies after any sort of epic, and half a millennium after colloquial 
ease in a serious poem of any magnitude, had become impossible 
in English. 

Pan Tadeusz is a poem about Polish Lithuania in the time 
of the Napoleonic wars. The Poles have been recently subjugated 
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by Russia not least because of the ferocious internecine brawling of 
their gentry, whose martial patriotism tends to be dissipated in local 
lawsuits and quasi-legal raids on neighboring property, but who for 
the heroic moment of the poem can think of Napoleon as the pre- 
destined approaching liberator of their ancient kingdom. In Book 
VII (“The Consultation”), a number of families meet in counsel 
under the eye of the warrior patriarch, Maciek Dobrzynski, ostensibly 
to discuss the need for choosing a leader and uniting Polish arms 


on the side of Napoleon: 


“This is not, Pan Maciej, my brother, and revered father of us 
all — this is not to be despised. I should rely un the French in time 
of war as on four aces; they are a warlike people, and since the times 
of Thaddeus Kosciuszko the world has not had such a military genius 
as the great Emperor Bonaparte. . . . And now General Dombrowski 
entered the district of Posen and brought orders of the Emperor to 
stir up an insurrection! In one week our people so whipped and ban- 
ished the Prussians that you couldn’t have found a German to make 
medicine of! What if we could turn the trick just as briskly and 
smartly now, and here in Lithuania give the Muscovites just such 
another sweating? Hey? What think you, Maciej? If Moscow picks 
a bone with Bonaparte, then he will make a war that will be no 


Maciek speaks, at first, only to ask questions of fact: How far 
off are the French? Who is their leader? Have they already begun 
war with Moscow? Which way are they going to move? and with 
what numbers are they coming? The ardor of patriotic and blood- 
thirsty eloquence leaves the tempered old man unmoved and dis- 
dainful: he has heard much Polish talk and seen little effective 
action in his long soldierly lifetime. His skepticism proves to be 
once more justified. The Warden Gerwazy, a hothead with his own 
motives, turns the argument to his own ends: 


1 All quotations in this essay are from the complete prose translation of Pan 
- Tadeusz by George Rapall Noyes, in Everyman’s Library. 
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“. . . Of great things great men should think; for them there 1s 
an Emperor, and there will be a King, a Senate, and Deputies. Such 
things, my boy, are done in Cracow and Warsaw, not here among us, 
in the hamlet of Dobrzyn. Acts of confederation are not written on a 
chimney with chalk, or on a river barge, but on parchment; it is not 
for us to write such acts .. .” 


His own business, he declares, is “to whittle with a penknife” 
—“penknife” being his pet name for the huge antique sword that 
only he can wield — and what he proposes to whittle is the Soplica 
family, who have presumed to claim the castle once belonging to 
the family of the Count, his master. The Warden tramples all 
objections by threats and rhetoric, until all the simple-minded brother- 
hood of clubs and swords are fired up to forget Russian tyranny and 
to march on the Soplicas: 


“Where you go,” cried all the gentry, “where you go, there will 
we go also! Long live the Horeszkos! Vivant the Half-Goats! Vivat 
the Warden Rembajlo! Down with the Soplica!” 


And thus the eloquent Gerwazy carried them all away, for all 
had their grudges against the Judge, as is usual among neighbours; 
now complaints of damage done by cattle, now for the cutting of wood, 
now squabbles over boundary lines: some were aroused by anger, 
others merely by envy for the wealth of the Judge — all were united 
by hatred. They crowded about the Warden, and raised aloft sabres 
and sticks. 

At last Maciek, hitherto sullen and motionless, rose from his 
bench and with slow steps came out into the middle of the room and 
= his hands on his hips: looking straight before him and nodding 

is head, he began to speak, pronouncing slowly every word, pausing 
between them and emphasizing them:— 

“O stupid, stupid idiots! Whoever dances, you will pay the piper. 
So long as the discussion was over the resurrection of Poland and had 
to do with the public weal, idiots, all this time you quarrelled! It was 
impossible, idiots, either to debate, idiots, or to get order among you, 
or to put a leader over you, idiots! But let any one raise his private 
grudges, idiots, then straightway you agree! Get out of here! for, as 
my name is Maciek, I wish you to millions, hundreds of hundreds 
of thousands of waggons of hogsheads, of drays of devils! ! !” 

All were hushed as if struck by lightning! But at the same moment 
a terrible shouting arose outside the house, “Vivat the Count!” He 
was riding into Maciej’s yard, armed himself, and followed by ten 
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armed jockeys. The Count was mounted on a mettled steed and 

dressed in black garments; over them a nut-brown cloak of Italian cut, 

broad and without sleeves, and fastened at the neck with a buckle, fell 

from his shoulders like a great shroud. He wore a round hat with a 

feather, and carried a sword in his hand; he wheeled about and saluted 

the throng with the sword. 
“Vivat the Count!” they cried; “we will live and die with him!” 

The gentry began to gaze out of the cottage through the windows, 

and to press continually towards the door behind the Warden. The 

Warden went out, and behind him the crowd tumbled through the 

door; Maciek drove out the remnant, shut the door, bolted it, and, 

looking out through the window, said once more, “Idiots!” 

To observe that this representative passage is not only beyond 
Byron, but beyond the conceivable ambitions of the English 
Romantics, is perhaps the first responsibility of the English-speaking 
teader. Indeed, to discover in English anything like this Homeric 
serenity of detachment, this open and comprehensive straightforward- 
ness, this continuity with the folk and their living language, this 
steady refusal to diminish a large vision by summary judgment, one 
must go back to Chaucer, the last English poet whose view of things 
was still European and whose epic generosity could still include all 
created life and vivid action. By the nineteenth century European 
England was capable only of a Byron, who could astonish the Conti- 
nent into producing masterpieces of a breadth and _ affectionate 
humanity that Byron’s own effeteness and self-distrustful irony would 
never have allowed him even to attempt. 

Mickiewicz is as expansive and audacious as Berlioz and Verdi, 
and, like them, he has the courage of his affections: delicate and 
robust, ironic and passionate, grandiosely nationalistic and finely 
particular affections which rejoice in the power and diversity of 
created things. Not only of human beings; the huge bear bursting 
wounded and magnificent out of the thicket to rear up like death 
over Thaddeus and the Count, the Eden of tranquil beasts living 
inaccessible to man at the core of the forest — 

Even if a man should enter there, though unarmed, he would 
ne in peace through the midst of the beasts; they would gaze on 
im with the same look of amazement with which on that last, the 


sixth day of creation their first fathers, who dwelt in the Garden of 
Eden, gazed upon Adam .. . 
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the rabbits and sparrows and the vegetable world of the old warrior’s 
garden — 


[Maciek] brought out grass and leaves; he sat down in front of 
his house and whistled: at this whistle a multitude of rabbits bobbed 
up from beneath the ground. Like narcissuses suddenly blooming above 
the grass, their long ears shine white; beneath them their bright eyes 
glitter like bloody rubies thickly sown in the velvet of the greensward. 
Now the rabbits sit up, and each listens and gazes around; finally the 
whole white, furry herd run to the old man, allured by leaves of cab- 
bage; they jump to his feet, on his knees, on his shoulders: himself 
white as a rabbit, he loves to gather them around him and stroke their 
warm fur with his hand; but with his other hand he throws millet on 
the grass for the sparrows, and the noisy rabble drop from the roofs . . . 


the very mushrooms whose many varieties must be called by name 
(except for those named “only in the language of hares or wolves”) 
and fondly identified by their special traits while the mushroom- 
gatherers go slowly among them bending and bowing, like “shades 
in the Elysian Fields, who, not subject to disease or care, wander 
calm and quiet, but gloomy”: to every pulse of non-human vitality 


the epic poet attends and testifies in acknowledgment of God’s plenty. 
Mickiewicz’s inspiration is the nostalgia of exile: 
Lithuania, my country, thou art like health; how much thou 


shouldst be prized only he can learn who has lost thee. To-day thy 
beauty in all its splendour I see and describe, for I yearn for thee. 


To yearn for a lost splendor is not, however, necessarily to blur it 
in the recreating imagination: the poet’s affection for his wealth 
of characters is clear and strong enough to allow him to see them as 
he sees the world of plants and Meets. with lavish exactness, in the 
shape and color of crisis and daily living, in their distinctiveness and 
community, with passion and with humor. 


Humor, certainly; Telimena, for instance, is pure comedy — a 
determined man-chaser, with every cosmopolitan feminine accom- 
plishment, just beginning to look shopworn in a bright light and 
consequently bent on marriage: 
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Telimena, though she talked constantly with Thaddeus, was forced 
to turn now and then to the Count, and even now and then to glance 
at the Assessor; thus a hunter gazes at the same time at the net into 
which he is coaxing goldfinches, and at the snare for sparrows. 


Telimena knows her own mind always, whether she is seducing 
Thaddeus, or considering why a young man’s gratitude in return 
for a lady's favors is so unspoiled and = eerste or “protecting” her 
ward, Zosia, against marriage to Thaddeus, or expressing her devotion 
to pet dogs and Russian noblemen and Italian art, or reading a 
French novel in her rural refuge: 


Amid the emerald of the luxuriant grass, on the carnelian shawl, 
in her long gown, as though in a wrapper of coral, against which her 
hair was relieved at one end and her black shoes at the other, while 
along the sides glittered her snowy stockings, her handkerchief, and 
the whiteness of her hands and face, she showed from afar like a 
many-coloured caterpillar, crawing upon a green maple leaf. 


The only problem of this man-eating caterpillar is to bring the men 
— or one of them — round to her way of thinking. 


The Count — “last of the Horeszkos” Cand therefore the faith- 
ful Gerwazy’s master), “though in the female line” (to Gerwazy’s 
sorrow) — is in his comic aspect Telimena’s counterpart: silly- 
Romantic to her silly-calculating, theatrical by self-indulgence as she 
is by art. Indeed, nothing in the poem, except the great idea of 
national identity that dominates it, is untouched by humor; and yet, 
except for Telimena, there are no purely comic characters. The 
Count’s book-learned Byronism is ignited by Gerwazy; the reader 
is prepared to be merely amused; and the Count rides out, expert 
warrior and punctilious bloodthirsty aristocrat, to avenge his ancestors 
and exterminate the Soplicas. That his foray despatches only live- 
stock and no Soplicas is due to the Count’s chivalry, not to his inef- 
fectiveness or sentimentality; the enemy are unarmed, and the Count’s 
Byronic story about himself is not only theatrical but true: 


“ 


. + + Soplicas, you are my prisoners. Thus did I in Italy, when 
beneath the crag that the Sicilians call Birbante-Rocca I overcame a 
camp of brigands; the armed I slew, those that laid down their weapons 
I captured and had bound: they walked behind the steeds and adorned 
my glorious triumph; then they were hanged at the foot of Etna.” 
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The Count’s anger cools, and so there is pillage instead of murder; 
but the flat of his sword that strikes down the presumptuous Assessor 
could just as easily have been turned — as Gerwazy’s sword is many 
times in the battle with the Russians — to cut him in half. 


Comic figures, yet never quite without force and dignity. The 
Seneschal is a garrulous old man reliving the past through anecdote, 
he diverts and informs the reader while boring his own audience — 
until suddenly, the bear lying massive and dead at the hunt, the 
splendid past becomes present in the old man as he summons up 
his ancient skill and blows the hunting horn: 


Then the Seneschal seized his butfalo horn, which hung by a 
strap, long, spotted, and crooked as a boa constrictor, and with both 
hands pressed it to his lips. He blew up his cheeks like a balloon, his 
eyes became bloodshot, he half-lowered his eyelids, drew his belly into 
half its size, sending thence into his lungs his entire supply of breath, 
and began to play. The horn, like a cyclone with a whirling breath, 
bore the music into the forest and an echo repeated it. The sportsmen 
became silent, the hunters were amazed by the power, purity, and 
marvellous harmony of the notes. The old man was once more exhibit- 
ing before an audience of huntsmen all that art for which he had once 
been famous in the forests; straightway he filled and made alive the 
woods and groves as though he had led into them a whole kennel and 
had begun the hunt. 


Gerwazy regretting that the Count is a Horeszko only “in the 
female line,” or for the moment reconciled, like one oniiiiinn old 
widow with another, with the Apparitor, loyal retainer to the enemy 
of the Horeszkos (“Yes, yes, Protazy”; “Yes, yes, Gerwazy”), in the 
false dawn of 1812 — this same Gerwazy is the irresistible incendiary 
at the consultation in Dobrzyn, the furious soldier shearing off the 
heads of Russians with his “penknife,” and in poignant anticlimax 
the tearful and joyous old patriot at the great banquet for the Polish 
generals who gives up his sword at last to another soldier capable of 
handling it: 

“4 . now I lay at your feet this my penknife, which is the most 
precious thing that I possess in all the world. I have never had a wife, 
I have never had a child: it has been both wife and child to me; from 
my embrace it has never departed; from dawn till dark have I petted 
it; it has slept by night at my side! And since I have grown old, it has 
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been hanging on the wall above my couch, like God’s commandments 
over the Jews! I thought to have it buried in my grave along with my 
arm; but I have found an owner for it. May it be your servant!” 


General Kniaziewicz accepts it, but he cannot wear it for its extra- 
ordinary archaic length; and tossed into the general’s ammunition 


wagon it disappears, one more disposable emblem of the heroic past, 
from history. 


The Judge, Thaddeus’s uncle and guardian, dozes gently through 
his life, delivering orations on the virtues of decorum and recalling 
with quaint pride his youthful “adventures” in provincial cities (“I 
myself, when young, covered no small ground; I have been in 
Piotrkow and in Dubno . . . I have even visited Warsaw”), wander- 
ing in that stately maze of solemn irresolvable legalism which is in 
fact the primitive safeguard of family rights and which has been the 
ruin of the Polish nation; but he too is at heart and in time of crisis 
fervently nationalistic, he too — like the consultation at Dobrzyn — 
can be roused by news of Napoleon’s aproach to a pitch of patriotic 
generosity in which nevertheless he sees nothing incompatible with 
the prosecution of a family quarrel crippling to the national cause: 

“My Robak, is this really true? My Robak,” he repeated, “is this 
really true? How many times they have deceived us! Do you remem- 
ber, they said that Napoleon was already on the road? And we were 
waiting! They said, he is already in the Kingdom, he has already 
beaten the Prussians, and is coming in among us! And what did he 
do? He made peace at Tilsit. Is it really true? Are you not deceiving 
yourself?” 

“It is the truth,” cried Robak, “as God is in Heaven!” 

“Blessed be the lips that bring these tidings!” said the Judge, 
raising his hands on high. “You shall not regret your mission, Robak; 
your monastery shall not regret it; two hundred choice sheep I give to 
your monastery, Monk, yesterday you expressed a desire for my chest- 
nut and praised my bay; to-day the two shall at once be harnessed to 
the waggon in which you pow Ps alms. To-day ask me for what you 
wish, for whatever pleases you, and I will not refuse! But as to all 
that business with the Count, let me alone; he has wronged me, I 
have already summoned him to court — is it fitting that I should pro- 
pose an accommodation?” 

The astonished Monk wrung his hands. Fixing his eyes upon the 
Judge and shrugging his shoulders, he said:— 
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“So, when Napoleon is bringing liberty to Lithuania, when all 
the world trembles, then you are thinking of your lawsuit? And after 
all that I have told you will you sit calmly, folding your hands, when 
one musi act?” 


Only Robak and Maciek are at one with the national will, and 
at odds with the nation which they like all the others burn to 
resurrect. 


Thaddeus is, simply enough, the young hero of the poem, and 
with little more individuality of detail than that rédle normally 
requires. He has his sentimental education from Telimena, his 
initiation into the disastrous civil brawls of his country through the 
Count’s foray, his patriotic baptism in the battle with the Russians, 
and his life’s love with Zosia. But Thaddeus is, besides, at the 
thematic and symbolic center of Pan Tadeusz, a poem which is a nine- 
teenth-century nonpareil, and one of the world’s epics, because every 
detail, rendered with such exuberance of verisimilitude, bears not 
only on the action of the poem but on the heroic theme of which that 
action is a luminous instance. Thaddeus in the action of the poem 
is a young man growing up; but Thaddeus is more than he is because 
he is what his relations with Robak and Zosia and the Judge and all 
the others make him stand for. 


Father Robak, the mysterious Bernardine monk who brings 
messages from the armies of the west, turns out to be Jacek Soplica, 
expiating his almost legendary sins of the past by sacrificial consecra- 
tion to the cause of Poland in the present. He is priest and patriot, 
representative Polish mingling of church and state in that mystical 
national communion possible among the Slav nations and perhaps 
nowhere else; he is the flame of the Polish spirit burning at its 
clearest and most intense; the repeated failure of his pure intentions 
among the squabbles of his compatriots is an irony that reflects not 
on the intentions but on the incapacity of men and nations to live 
up to them; and Jacek is, crucially, Thaddeus’s father, vindicatin 
himself to his son and his country before he dies in the service o 
both, with the joyful hope of two resurrections: 


[The letter] brought the news that in the Privy Council of the 
Emperor war had been declared, and that the Emperor was already 
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proclaiming it over the whole world; that a General Diet had been con- 
voked in Warsaw, and that the assembled representatives of Masovia 
would solemnly decree the union of Lithuania with the Grand Duchy. 


Jacek, as he listened, repeated prayers in a low voice, and, clasp- 
ing to his breast the consecrated candle, raised to Heaven his eyes, now 
kindled with hope, and shed a flood of last joyous tears. “Now, O 
Lord,” he said, “let thy servant depart in peace!” All kneeled; and 
then a bell rang at the door, a token that the priest had arrived with 
the body of our Lord. 


di 
If Jacek is the inyisible spirit of Poland, Zosia is its lyric poem, 
equally beyond mere realism, a wraith created before she even 
appears — 
. the little gate, freshly touched, was still trembling; near the 


gate could be seen on the sand the print of a small foot that had been 
without shoe or stocking — on the fine dry sand, white as snow. . . 


not inconsistently the pleased and wondering peasant girl of the 
Count’s Romantic disenchantment — 


“ 


. + . Thou art worthy that knights should fight for thee in arms, 
and that thou shouldst be the heroine of mournful ballads! .. .” 

He stretched forth his arms. — She listened to him with a maiden’s 
blush, but with a face once more cheerful. As a child likes to look at 
gay pictures and finds amusement in glittering counters before he learns 
their true worth, so her ears were soothed the sounding words of 
which she did not understand the meaning. Finally she asked: “Where 
do you come from, sir, and what are you looking for here in the 


garden?” 


true guileless maiden honorably in love with her delighted lover — 


“Before your departure, if you remember, when Father Robak died 
on that stormy night, I saw that you were dreadfully sorry to leave 
us. You had tears in your eyes: those tears, I tell you truly, fell 
deep into my heart; since then I have trusted your word, that you were 
fond of me . . . . I often had your name on my lips as well—this was at 
Wilno in the carnival season; the girls said that I was in love. So now, 
if I love anyone, it must surely be you.” 


and at length, this last daughter of the Horeszkos and ward of Jacek 
Soplica, betrothed to the son of her protector, destined to unite the 
contentious families, and toast of the roe Polish generals at the 
Homeric feast — 
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Thaddeus — high-spirited and devoted soldier and young lover — 
is worthy of his father and of his bride because he cannot be less 
than they think him to be: he inherits, holds, and is himself that hope 


of the future which in 1812 burned like a rising sun. 
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On her head she wore a wreath, as a betrothed maiden; for the 
rest, her costume was the same that she had worn that morning in the 
chapel, when she brought in her spring sheaf for the Virgin Mary. She 
had reaped once more, for the guests, a fresh sheaf of greenery, and 
with one hand she distributed flowers and grasses from it; with the 
other she adjusted on her head her glittering sickle. The leaders, kiss- 
ing her hands, took the posies; Zosia curtsied once more to all in turn, 
her cheeks glowing. 


Then General Kniaziewicz took her by the shoulders, and, im- 
printing a fatherly kiss on her brow, lifted the girl aloft and set her on 
the table; all clapped their hands and shouted “Bravo!” being charmed 
by the girl’s figure and bearing, and more particularly by her Lithuanian 
village attire; since for these famous captains, who in their roving life 
had wandered so long in foreign lands, there was a marvellous charm 
in the national costume, pres gpeooene Tr them both of the years of 
their youth and of their loves of long ago: so almost with tears they 

athered around the table and gazed eagerly upon her. Some asked 
Fosia to raise her head and show her eyes; others begged her to be so 
kind as to turn around — the bashful girl turned around, but covered 
her eyes with her hands. Thaddeus looked on gaily and rubbed his 


hands. 


Robak and Maciek, Thaddeus and Zosia: these four figures 


together carry the light of Poland above its lunatic civil wrangling, 
and they allow Mickiewicz to conclude on his high note against the 
very facts of history which he momentarily submerges or postpones. 
Napoleon will be defeated, the great idea of Polish independence 
will become a quixotic dream, and the Russian autocrat will destroy 
every remnant of even merely nominal self-government in his Polish 
province; but the poem ends with the splendid banquet for the Polish 
generals whose armies are on the march in the year 1812: 


O spring! Happy is he who beheld thee then in our country! 
Memorable spring of war, spring of harvest! O spring, happy is he 
who beheld how thou didst bloom with corn and grass, but glittered 
with men; how thou wert rich in events and big with hope! 
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Only Maciek, the disillusioned patriarch, looks round him at 
the table and hears the French military jargon, recalls the unpleasant 
facts of godless battle by soldiers whose Emperor is already excom- 
municated — 


“ 


. . . I have seen it myself; they were assaulting the peasant women 
in the villages, plundering the passers-by, pillaging the churches! The 
Emperor is bound for Moscow! That is a long road if he has set out 
without the blessing of God . . . .” 


wonders aloud how Polish independence can be won by a foreign 
army, and, seeing the Notary in his popinjay French clothes, departs 
abruptly with a characteristic judgment — 


Maciej had hitherto lived on very friendly terms with the Notary; 
but now he turned on him so sharp and furious a glance that the Notary 
grew pale and began to button his coat, thinking that Maciej would 
tear it off him with his glance. Dobrzynski merely repeated twice over in 
a loud voice, “Idiot!” and was so fearfully disgusted with the Notary’s 
change of garb that he at once rose from the table; slipping out with- 
out saying good-bye, he mounted his horse and returned to the hamlet. 


Maciek knows what the poem itself cannot admit except by 
symbol: that this is not sunrise, but sunset. The great names of 
Polish heroes ring out for the last time in confidence of victory and 
liberation, General Dombrowski presides as the last national hero 
whose hope is not fanaticism or romance, the master minstrel Jankiel 

lays on the dulcimer his magnificent improvisation which is the 
ae of the fatherland to the present instant of impending triumph: 


Once more he looked down and measured the strings with his 
_ eye; he joined his hands and smote with the two hammers in unison: 
a blow was so artistic, so powerful, that the strings rang like brazen 
trumpets, and from the trumpets a well-known song floated to the 
heavens, a triumphal march, “Poland has not yet perished; march, 
Dombrowski, to Poland!” — And all clapped their hands, and all 
shouted in chorus, “March, Dombrowski!” 


The liberator from the west will fail; but no one who remains 
at the banquet sees, as the glorious moment of the poem closes, the 


portent of the dying cloud and the setting sun: 
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In the west was a cloud in shape like the drapery curtains of a 
couch, transparent and with many folds, pearly at the summit, gilded 
on the margin, purple in the centre; it still burned and glowed with 
the western gleams; at last it slowly turned yellow, then pale and grey; 
the sun dropped its head, drew the cloud about it, and sighing a single 
time with a warm breath — it fell asleep. 


But the gentlefolk continued to drink and to propose the healths 
of Napoleon, the Generals, Thaddeus, and Zosia; finally of all three 
betrothed pairs in turn, of all the guests present with them, of all those 
that had been invited, of all the friends that any one alive could remem- 
ber, and of all the dead whose memory had remained holy. 
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The Caution: 


A Melodrama for those who would transcend the flesh 


If lamp torment your astral glance, 
Shadowing body forth to dance 

This life away, reproach the sun 

That shall rage down the street at dawn, 
Fleshing fantastic night until 

Shadow even be, at noon, undone — 


Shrunk to the Master Animal! 
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A Liturgy of the Animals 


In Memoriam 


Christopher Smart 


THE LITANY OF THE BULL 


He is a bull. 


He is at times most willing to perform the feat with each of 
his herd of cows, yet most unwilling if his flesh prove indifferent to 
the act. For he will never spur himself beyond what he truly feels. 

He is quick to parry and to butt if his horns are troubled by 
the itch. He wishes only to chew the grass-blades when peace comes 
upon him. 

He is, in the leap of his blood, most near to the whirlwind, and 
in his peace, as immovable as the stone. 

His ancestor was a subject for worship. He is a cause for 
terror and complaint when he approaches too near to the public way. 

His half-brother kept the labyrinth of King Minos. He is 
guardian in the paddock of Farmer Light. 

His ankles or pasterns are a source of much power. Neither are 
his thews nor his sinews a matter for reproach. 

His horns are good to break a gate or to lift a man and, when 
he is mindful, to lock in play with his favourite cow. 

The rain falls on his wide shoulders and he steams in the sun. 
She watches the miracle and does not comprehend the fact. 

Having mounted her to achieve his end, he looks round to see 
if he is watched, and if so, he climbs down again. For there is 


modesty in all things. 
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If he does not desire her at once, he licks her back from end 
to end with his incomparable and persuasive tongue. 

If she is still unroused he engages her in horn-play. 

If she is ready for him he becomes a stamping god. 

After which he grows unmindful of her and returns to the 
cropping of flowers. He trashes their heads with his fine yellow 
teeth, which he has never seen in the glass, and of which, beyond 
the power of the crunch, he is thus not unduly proud. Humility is 
excellent in the animals, but not without pride in appearance. 

After which he attends to his toilet, nibbling himself from neck 
to tail and licking his luggy fur with smart strokes of his tongue, 
which is greenish like the hippo’s. 

After which he lashes the fly from his back and gazes hard at 
the errant cleg. 

After which he goes down to the water and returns with muddy 
pasterns. 

After which he returns to land to chew the cud. He meditates 
without words and without concepts and to no logical end. His con- 
sideration is like a vast silence within his skull. He thinks neither 
of, nor about. He is indifferent to philosophy and eschews ecstasy. 
If he has an aim, it is to deepen the silence between his brows. 

He lifts his eyes at the sun which has sunk to their level above 
the grass. 

He runs towards it, for red is his abomination. 

He halts because he has made it sink into the ground. 

After which he resumes the cud. 

When they come to fetch him he is willing to be led, because 
of the keenness of the ring in his nose. 

When he enters the shed the darkness is fragrant to him. 

When he enters the stall there is fresh hay in his manger. 

He noses the stalks with the air of a gourmet and eats once 
again. 

After which he vents his bowels softly in the straw, which is 
his evening thanks for the fullness of the day. 
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If he does not desire her at once, he licks her back from end 
to end with his incomparable and persuasive tongue. 

If she is still unroused he engages her in horn-play. 

If she is ready for him he becomes a stamping god. 

After which he grows unmindful of her and returns to the 
cropping of flowers. He trashes their heads with his fine yellow 
teeth, which he has never seen in the glass, and of which, beyond 
the power of the crunch, he is thus not unduly proud. Humility is 
excellent in the animals, but not without pride in appearance. 

After which he attends to his toilet, nibbling himself from neck 
to tail and licking his luggy fur with smart strokes of his tongue, 
which is greenish like the hippo’s. 

After which he lashes the fly from his back and gazes hard at 
the errant cleg. 

After which he goes down to the water and returns with muddy 
pasterns. 

After which he returns to land to chew the cud. He meditates 
without words and without concepts and to no logical end. His con- 
sideration is like a vast silence within his skull. He thinks neither 
of, nor about. He is indifferent to philosophy and eschews ecstasy. 
If he has an aim, it is to deepen the silence between his brows. 

He lifts his eyes at the sun which has sunk to their level above 
the grass. 

He runs towards it, for red is his abomination. 

He halts because he has made it sink into the ground. 

After which he resumes the cud. 

When they come to fetch him he is willing to be led, because 
of the keenness of the ring in his nose. 

When he enters the shed the darkness is fragrant to him. 

When he enters the stall there is fresh hay in his manger. 

He noses the stalks with the air of a gourmet and eats once 
again. 

After which he vents his bowels softly in the straw, which is 
his evening thanks for the fullness of the day. 
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THE LITANY OF THE BIRDS 


The sparrow chirps us in to breakfast. 

The woodpecker laughs from under his belly plumage. 

The jackdaw speaks with conviction the solitary word “Jack!” 

The robin is a brief lover and woos with the one word — 
“Cheep!” 

The cock puts by the tit-bits for his favourite hen and crows 
his pleasure whether he has achieved her or not, over three dung- 
hills and many barnyard roofs. His neighbour-cocks perk their heads. 

They shake their wattles.. 

They erect the comb. 

The fire lights in their eye. 

They answer in unison. 

Consider the starling, how ugly when it hops, how jerkily it 
bills its pieces of bread, yet what a shimmer of green-blue-black its 
feathers make when the sun flares on them. 

Consider the swan, with what ease she parts the water and 
with what gouty efforts she makes to walk. 

Consider the do-do bird which is extinct, and what wonder 
that may have been. 


Consider the chaffinch, how it sings for bread, how quick it 
is to dart when it is shown food, and how it disappears having darted 
to the bread, and takes it on the wing with marvellous dexterity and 
speed, lest the other birds should see it. 

Consider the red-beaked gull, hovering and nervous to alight, 
how it approaches its crumbs with suspicion and whirs off without 
them at the least sound. 

Consider the robin that will come to feed out of the hand. 


The blue-tit that swings to and fro on its fragment of coconut 
which it bites to the very rind. 

The goose that will take cake from the fingers but disdains bread 
when it is full. 

The duck that is of a humble brown, while her mate is brightly 
hued with green and black plumage, and is a lordly male. 
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Do not consider the canary which is a fallen bird and mumbles 
its groundsel in willing subjection. 

Neither the parrot which wears gay plumes, but has the drab 
mind of a monkey, and loves to ape the human voice. 


All honour to the humming bird and the wren which belong 
among the smallest of the bird fraternity. 


All honour to the eagle and the pelican which enjoy their 
greater proportions. 


All honour to the penguin which is their clown, to the adjutant 
bird which is their bishop, to the stork which is their stilt-walker, 
to the raven which is their under-taker, the kingfisher which is their 
fisherman, the owl which is their wise man, as he proves by uttering 
only two sounds that neither bird nor man may interpret with 
certainty. 


All honour to their singers: 
the thrush which is loudest and wears speckles to proclaim 


himself to the eye also; 
the skylark which flies highest that he may be alone and sing 


to please himself; 


the blackbird which sings on the ground to lure the blind worm 
out of hiding. 


All honour to those of only one note: 
the duck, 

the crow, 

the rook, 

the jackdaw. 


And lastly honour to the falcon which is a rare bird and was 
once sun-god, the emblem of Horus. May his wingspan spread to 
touch either pole at the tips, so that his reign shall return to the 
earth once more. 
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THE LITANY OF IMAGINARY BEASTS 


First, the Sphinx which proposes all questions in silence and 
with an immutable expression. It is the primary mystery which pre- 
cedes life and the presence that stands beside us at the end. Its 
wrath is in its tail, its power in its lion’s back and its wit in the 
sharpness of its claws with which it strikes down. In asking one 
riddle it utters being itself. 

Second, Anubis, the man with the jackal’s head, who follows 
the Sphinx as the jackal follows the lion. He is the devourer of dead 


flesh, the ghoul of material corruption. All honour to him who keeps 
the earth from stinking. 


Third, the Minotaur, a great terror in Crete and also half a 
man. He fared ill at the hands of Theseus to whom Ariadne gave 
both thread and sword — she, also, fared ill in her turn at the hands 
of the bull slayer, and to spite him and in remembrance of the poor 
beast she lay with the lion of Dionysus. 

Fourth the satyr and centaur who are half-brothers and are both 
clad in darkness below the belt. 

All honour to the beast in man! 

Fifth, the hippocampus which is neither part man nor wholly 
beast of one kind; being a combination of both horse and fish. This 
was an Etruscan beast which symbolized man as a creature who walks 
on land and man as an adventurer in the watery element, for the 
Etruscans were great hunters besides being fishermen. Greetings to 
the Etruscan, an excellent sculptor who, coming between Greek and 
Roman, has been denied his true reputation. 

Sixth, the unicorn who is the beast of the absolute and despises 
all temporal things, which is inhuman in a man, and in a beast 
is monstrous. 

Seventh, the two animals of fire, the phoenix and the sala- 
mander. The one sings forever: “I am born again,” the other desires 
all children to be boxed on the ear that, once having seen him, they 
shall remember the event, for he is rare. 

Eighth, all beasts horrible to see, the dragon, the gryphon, the 
hydra, and chimera, who lurk in the passageways of the unclean 
spirit. 
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Ninth, the serpent, whom mankind blame for their transgres- 
sion at the Tree of Knowledge, yet who is innocent, shamefast and 
changes his skin for cleanliness. 


Tenth, the guardian beasts, Cézebes and the two heraldic 
lions. For mS is guardian of hell’s gate to dissuade us from 
entering it. And the lions, who face each other, guard the beginning 
and the end, Alpha and Omega of the world of animals. 


THE LITANY OF THE DOG 


The jackal, the hyena, the ape, the canary, the parrot and the 
vulture are all fallen beasts, and the dog is far lower than these. 

He is a servile and time-serving animal. 

Being God backwards he is forward in no respect. 

He is willing to be led. 


If he loses one master his first concern is to find a new one. 
He is one of a crowd. 


He likes best to copulate on the pavement and to relieve him- 
self under the public eye. 

He hunts in a pack, yet is inferior to the wolf which will not 
sell itself into bondage for food and fire. 

As a puppy his first impulse is to lick, as a young dog he clowns 
for notice by jumping up and down, as an adult he has learned to 
beg and to follow at ech as an old dog he begins to stink. 

His many species are the variety of the ridiculous. Either his 
ribs are too gaunt . in the greyhound, or his belly sags on the floor 
as in the sausa , or his hair is tangled across his eyes like an 
old man’s “its is legs are too short as in the caelium, or his 
jaw is too square as in the airedale, or his ears are too long as in the 
spaniel, or his nose is sharp as in the terrier, or he is flat- ee as in 
the bulldog and the pekinese, or his eyes are of different colours as 
in the mongrel, or he is shorn as the poodle. 


Prosper not the dog, of the lowest of beasts. 
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LITANY OF THE CAT 


The cat was worshipped by the Egyptian who knew his worth. 
He is castrated by the English who grow timid at his howling. 

His cry is the most unmusical and the most inhuman and it is 
of a strangeness which inspires respect. 

His chief enemy is the dog because he is no democrat. 

He can see in the dark when man is not looking. 

His body is electrical and with pliable bones. 

He may run vertically to a great height, but grows fearful at 
the descent. So that he waits for solitude to come down again, that 
he may make a fool of himself unseen. 

He hunts down the bird because he envies its voice, but by 
eating many has not grown able to sing. 

He hunts down the mouse because it is an annoyance by night, 
when he wishes to walk alone with his mate. 

He plays with the shadow because he cannot define its cause 
and expends much liveliness on it. Whereas we say, “It is only a 
shadow” and cease to be concerned with the wonder of it. 

He plays with the feather because it smells of the bird, and 
a it moves in the wind as though alive. He expects life in all 

ings. 

He plays with the dead mouse by trying to tickle it into life 
again. 

He is the aristocrat among tame animals because he is the most 
full of life and intelligence. 

Prosper the cat and remember that he was once a god. 
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THE FATHERS 


The jackal, the hyena, the ape, the canary, the parrot and the 
vulture are all fallen beasts, and the dog is beneath them, and the 
fathers are beneath him. 


They marry and grow indifferent. 
They breed and grow indifferent. 


They become at the same time a beast of burden, like the 
camel, the llama, the pack-horse and the mule. But the camel 
remains a camel and arches its neck with pride, as does the llama 
also. The horse remains a horse and may still canter with a high 
head. The mule remains a mule and is a mighty kicker when he is 
roused. But the man marries, breeds and, becoming a beast of burden 
in order to maintain marriage and to support breeding, he declines 
into a Father. 

The fathers are shorn of a young man’s plumage. They are 
suspicious of green, and scarlet is their abomination. ‘The colour of 
infidelity is purple, much to be wished for and never to be admitted. 
White is the hue of wifehood to be guarded and to be secretly 
despised. 

Having grown indifferent to all distractions through familiarity, 
they whistle between their teeth like a lost soul. 

Boredom is their natural condition and work their sole faculty. 

Sleep is a necessity but a weakness. 

Twenty-four hours of labour is pure spirit. 


They are assembled daily, a perfect machine for the task and 
in running down betray their ideal. 


At twenty they forget to dance. 

At twenty-five they forget to laze. 

At thirty they forget to wonder why. 

At thirty-five they forget to breed. 

At forty they watch the cat with envy. 

At forty-five they are troubled by the virility of the dog. 
At fifty they have forgotten. 
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Prosper the fathers that they may recover from their indifference. 

Prosper the fathers that their hands do not grow into their 
newspapers as the stem into the leaf. 

Prosper them that the yawn crack not their cheeks. 

Prosper them that they are not changed into armchairs. 

That their whistle may recover its fullness and be not as the 
hissing of a spent serpent. 

That they remember what they have forgotten to remember 
and forget that they are the Fathers. 


AMEN. 
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Love 


Paul had been talking about his summer romance: “No kid- 
ding, Joe, it was really something. Every night for two weeks! I bet 
I'll remember her for quite a while. Really nice. Did you ever meet 
a gal you couldn’t get out of your mind?” 

“Once.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“It was when I worked in the lodge at Mt. Rainier.” 

“Oh yeah, I remember. Why didn’t you ever mention her?” 


“T don’t know. It wasn’t any red-hot affair; it probably wouldn’t 
interest you.” 


“Sure it would. Was she a college girl?” 


“No. She was young at the hotel. She got there in June, 


just when I went to work. They made me a desk clerk. I worked 
from six a.m. till two in the afternoon. It gave me a lot of time off 
during the day. She checked in the second morning I worked. I 
looked up when I heard her come to the desk, and I remember her 
exactly, standing there with the nicest smile on her face. She was 
around thirty, I guess. In a way she looked old, but she looked a 
lot like a school girl, too. I thought she was beautiful right then. 
Long dark hair, and blue eyes. She was really pretty. Did you ever 
get butterflies just from looking at a woman?” 

“No, I 

“I did then. And it seemed right to smile at her. She knew I 
wasn’t flirting. It was just natural for us to be nice to each other. 
It was as if I’d known her for a long time. Her name was Marie.” 

“What was her last name?” 

“I forget. When she walked away I couldn’t help but admire 
her dignity.” 

“Her what?” 

“Do you want to hear about it or not, wise guy?” 
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“Sure I do. I’m sorry. Go on, really.” 

“I mean she was graceful. I guess you’d say she had class. She 
was dignified, but she wasn’t phony, or too upper-crust. You know.” 

“I know what you mean.” 


“I kept thinking about her, and about the way she looked. She 
was wearing a knit dress. The next afternoon I looked around, but 
I couldn’t find her. I don’t know what I would have said, but I 
couldn’t help looking for her. Then I went for a hike, and I came 
up behind her on the path. It was such a perfect place that I got 
scared. It was romantic, you know, pine trees, patches of snow. I just 
didn’t have the guts to go talk to her. I kept walking in back of her, 
and then she turned around to look down at the view, and she saw 
me. She really looked pleased that I was there, and that helped 
some. We introduced ourselves and walked for about two hours. 
We just kept talking and talking. Once we got started, we had a 
lot to say. She seemed to understand me, and I thought I under- 
stood her. I felt mature, talking to her. 


“You always looked old for your age.” 


“Yeah. She said she was a divorcée and had to get away for 
a while. She was from San Francisco. Well, I hated it when we 
got back to the hotel. I didn’t want to leave her for a minute. She 
promised to hike with me again the next day, and I didn’t think I 
could wait. The time dragged. We went out every day after that. 
We'd take a walk, or ride horses. Anything was fine. I wanted to 
take her out in the evenings, but I didn’t have the money. I guess 
she knew. She was satisfied with the way it was. By the end of the 
week I was dying to touch her. We got in the habit of having coffee 
together when we came back in the afternoons, and I hated sitting at 
those little tables without touching her. I wanted to at least hold her 
hand, but I couldn’t quite make myself do it. I was afraid it would 
offend her. But time was going by, so I made up my mind. I waited 
for the right moment, and finally she told me how much she had 
been enjoying herself, hiking and riding with me. I said I felt the 
same way, and then I put my hand on hers. She looked surprised, 


-and I started to feel silly. Then she smiled as she looked at our 


hands. I was going to take mine away, but I didn’t. We sat there 
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a few minutes more, just looking around, and then she asked me 
to take her to dinner. I got so nervous that I thought I was going to 
faint. I was afraid she could see my heart beating, but she looked as 
excited as I was, in a way. She was perfect. She said she wanted to 
go to one of the road-houses a couple of miles from the hotel. She 
said she was tired of fancy food, but I know she just wanted to spare 
my money. It was nice of her, and I was grateful. 


“When we got into the car I kissed her before I could think, and 
then we relaxed. I drove down to the place she had mentioned with 
my arm around her, and she was like a schoolgirl, laughing, and 
leaning her head on my shoulder. It was wonderful. Even the 
restaurant seemed to be helping us along. The ones in the moun- 
tains have knotty-pine walls, and they feel warm and friendly, some- 
times. We were silly all through dinner, joking and playing around. 
Then while we were having coffee she was laughing so much that 
she leaned down over the table. The lights were bright, and I saw 
some grey hair where she parted it. For some reason, it really bothered 
me. I sobered up right away, and she asked me what was wrong. I 
couldn’t say a word. I just shrugged and tried to smile. Then she 
got serious, and everything went sour. She looked tired and impa- 
tient, and pretty soon she wanted to leave, so I drove back to the 
hotel. It was rotten, going back. We were polite to each other, but 
everything we said made things worse. She barely said goodnight 
when we got back.” 

“What a bitch!” 


“Oh no. She was right. We both should have known better. 
But I couldn’t help myself. Maybe it sounds silly but I cried when 
I went to bed that night.” 


“Well, you were just a young punk.” 


“It really hurt, anyway. She must have stayed in her room all 
the next day, because I couldn’t find her any place. I was miserable. 
Then the day after I was standing out behind the hotel in the wild- 
flower garden. I felt pretty bad, and I was just staring at the moun- 
tains. Then she came up to where I was. She said she was leaving, 
and wanted to say goodbye. She mumbled something about having a 
lot of things to ra at home, and I told her that I understood. Then 
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we just stood there, uncomfortable. I picked her some flowers, and 
she smiled just a little, and looked kind of sad. She held the flowers 
as if she meant to keep them, though. And she let me kiss her, and 
I stood there holding her for a minute. It was sprinkling, so we 
started back. I held her hand while we were walking, and I choked 
up a little when she squeezed it. Then it began to rain pretty hard, 
but she wouldn’t walk any faster. She looked so nice when we got 
back under the awning. Her hair was all wet, and down over her 
neck, and drops of water were on her face. She held the flowers 
close to her and told me to kiss her. I kissed her again and again. | 
almost couldn’t stop. Finally she hugged me to her and she whis- 
pered, ‘Good-bye sweet,’ and I felt the tears on my cheek. Then 
she ran off.” 

“Kinda tough, Joe.” 

“Yeah. Oh well.” 

“Yeah. There'll be others just like her.” 

“You think so?” 

“Oh hell yes.” 

“Maybe there will be.” 

“Sure.” 


“Maybe.” 


MIKE SEELY 
In Church 


All semester Bell had tried to get Chambers and me and 
Abrahams to go to church with him, but we'd never go. Chambers 
said that he hadn’t entered a Protestant Church since they cut the 
wine out of their Communions. Bell was persistent though, and we 
finally promised to go with him. So one Sunday morning late in 
April we found ourselves in the big church on Third Street. 
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Bell was sitting next to the wall, and Abrahams was next to 
him; I was in between Abrahams and Chambers. Bell was ve 

religious, so he paid little attention to us. We sat in silence Suna 
most of the service except during the hymns, when we rose and 
tried to sing along with the congregation. Just after we finished 
taking Communion, Chambers suddenly looked over at me with 
a strange expression on his face. Everyone else in the church had 
swallowed his bread and grapejuice and was listening to the 
preacher, who was making some final announcements before moving 
into the benediction. I looked back at Chambers; his face had relaxed 
a little. He slid across the pew until his shoulder was against my 
arm 


“I dropped my bread on the floor during Communion,” he 
said in a whisper. “Look.” He pointed. “But I drank the grapejuice,” 
he added quickly. 

The chunk of bread was resting right in the middle of the 
floor between two rows of pews. The bread had two air holes, which 
seemed like eyes staring up at the ceiling of the church. 


“You can’t leave it there,” I said, “someone will see it.” If the 
guy next to Chambers hadn’t been so interested in the YFC an- 
nouncements, the chunk of bread on the floor would have already 


been discovered. 
When I looked back at Chambers, he suddenly dropped his 


head, closed his eyes, and was silent. I could tell he was going to 
laugh. Chambers’ shoulders jerked forward, and he tried to muffle 
the sound by laughing through his nose. The laugh was still loud 
and I was sure it could be heard clear across the church so I moved 
away from Chambers towards Abrahams. 

Abrahams nudged me with his elbow. He nodded at Chambers 
and raised his eyebrows. 
“What’s with Chambers?” Abrahams whispered. 
I pointed at the chunk of bread on the floor. 
“His?” Abrahams looked at Chambers. 
I nodded yes. 
“He dropped it?” 
I nodded again. 
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Chambers was trying to stop laughing. He lifted his head up 
and drew in a big breath as if he was through. But he made a mis- 
take. He looked at Abrahams, who looked at the bread and then 
looked back at Chambers and smiled. Chambers snorted, and 
dropped his head. Abrahams looked away quickly, but his own laugh 
came anyway. Abrahams tried to muffle the sound by laughing 
through his nose too. I was caught in the middle of muffled laughter. 

The preacher was giving the Benediction, and the congregation 
sat with bowed heads. Bell’s head was bowed, and I wished I’d 
never come to Bell’s church, because I knew he’d never forgive me. 
I started to laugh. 

One time during the Benediction we stopped laughing for a 
moment. Then Chambers began inching his way along the pew 
towards the bread, and Abrahams and I started laughing again. 
Chambers had to stop, because he began laughing too. 

After the final prayer, there was some shuffling of feet and 
purses, and Chambers quickly slid across the pew and put his shoe 
over the piece of bread to hide it from the man next to him. 

“Last month,” the preacher’s voice rose above the noise, and 
the church quieted, “last month we increased our church member- 
ship with twenty new members. The preacher began introducing 
the new members and asking them to come forward to be welcomed 
into the church. “Mrs. Allison West . . .” 

Abrahams, who had tried not to look at Chambers since the 
end of the church service, suddenly noticed him sitting with his 
heel just covering the chunk of bread and his eyes glued on the 
preacher. Abrahams broke down, and snorted loudly. Chambers 
looked about helplessly for a moment, and then buried his head in 
his hands; his heel smashed down on the piece of bread. After 
Chambers’ first snort I weakened, and our laughter seemed Icuder 
than ever. 

7 and Stewart Long,” said the preacher. “Now, all of 
the old members of the church are invited to come and welcome 
our new members.” The people started to leave, and we were sud- 
denly silent and safe at last. The man next to Chambers got up, and 
followed the woman next to him down to the end of our row. 
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Chambers leaned over towards me. “The bread is stuck to my 
heel.” 


“Come on Chambers, let’s get out of here,” said Abrahams 
with a wave of his arm. 


Chambers got up and started towards the aisle; ie was walking 
with his heel raised, so the bread wouldn’t fall off. When we 
reached the aisle, Bell said that he wanted to see Reverend James, 
and that he’d meet us at the car. There was a big crowd, and it 
took us about five minutes to get out of the church and around 
the corner. 

When we were out of sight we all breathed easier. Chambers 
was shaking his head. 

“Jesus. Holy Jesus that was terrible. I hope nobody heard us.” 
Chambers was still walking on his toe. 

“We sounded like three bulls snorting at a cow,” said Abrahams. 
“They heard us all right — it was terrible though. Bell will probably 
kill us when he gets through apologizing to the minister.” 

“You think he’s apologizing?” I said. 

“Oh to hell with Bell!” said Chambers. “Hey Pete, help me 
balance so I can scrape this stuff off my heel.” 

I helped Chambers while he scraped his heel clean. The dough 
fell into the street; the water from the previous evening’s rain carried 
it down to the corner where there was a storm drain. 

When Bell caught up to us, I started to apologize, but he 
said he didn’t know what I was talking about. 

Back at the dorms, Chambers said that Bell was faking, and 
that everybody in the church had heard us laughing. 
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TOM CHAMBERLAIN 


Machinery 


George really could not explain it, but as far back as he could 
remember he had been absolutely fascinated by large machines. The 
kind that people got in and drove around. He thought that the best 
by far was the over-head crane that ran along the ceiling of big 
steel plants. He tried to get a job so that he could run one, and he 
even went so far as to join the Operators’ Union. But they had given 
him tests and told him afterward that his eyes were bad, or some- 
thing, and that it took seniority to run an over-head crane anyhow. 
They said that they were sorry but that he could run a skip-loader 


instead. 


George was very upset but the foreman had said, “George, don’t 
feel bad. The skip-loader is a good machine.” 


But George could not take his eyes off the over-head crane. He 
had to walk under one when he went to work. He told the foreman 
that a skip-loader was nothing but a regular farm tractor with a 
bunch of things on it so that it could move dirt around. The fore- 
man said that it was the easiest and simplest machine of them all to 
run except for the air compressors which you couldn’t drive around 
at all. All you did was sit next to them and turn them on and they 
made a lot of noise anyhow. 


So George ran the skip-loader for about two days. It wasn’t 
any fun at all. He couldn’t seem to get the hang of it. He said that 
it wasn’t complicated enough. But even so it was hard for him to 
remember which lever lifted the scoop and which one let it down 
and which one was the gear shift. As a consequence he was always 
killing the engine, or having the whole thing lurch and jump around, 
or lifting up loads of air, or dropping the scoop as he was driving to 
the Ma area. He said that his mind was not on the job. When 
there was no work to be done he would sit on the machine and look 
across to the roller mill and watch the over-head crane roll along the 
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rails way up high with a little box under it which had the operator 
in it with thousands of levers and buttons and lights. He would wish 
that he were in it, lifting hundreds of tons of steel with one finger 
and setting it down in just the right place and having all the workers 
watch him with admiration as he glided the ponderous apparatus 
deftly along the greasy rails, all wishing that they could work it as 
well as he could. It had a siren too. 


The afternoon of the second day the foreman told him to help 
push some big rocks down a deep bank they were trying to fill in. 
George had run the skip-loader to the edge, pushing a very large 
rock. The rock caught on something and when George tried to lift 
up the scoop he had compounded the gears instead and he had only 
about a second to jump clear. He did and watched the skip-loader 
and the rock go down to the bottom. The scoop came off and the 
whole thing landed all bent at the bottom. The big rock fell on it. 


He was laid off the job and got drafted. 


In the army he was assigned to the Transportation Trainin 
Command at Fort Eustis, Virginia. He was an instructor in a Rail- 
road Training Group. His job was to teach recruits how to run the 
steam and diesel-electric locomotives. 

He didn’t like the steam engines because they were very hot 
and very di:ty. But they looked more complicated than the electric 
ones. They had little ladders and things all over them and they had 
faucets and water pipes and hundreds of valves and rivets and they 
were huge. They had things you could turn on and off. But you 
always had to watch the gauges or they would explode. George always 
watched the gauges, and he would blow the whistle and ring the 
bell. He was always afraid they would explode, either that or that 
something would break and he would be boiled. He knew that the 
recruits didn’t know what they were doing. They could always turn 
the wrong valve and blow up the whole train. He was very much 
afraid of it all. 

The diesel-electric ones were different. They were a lot cleaner 
and they were very easy to run. He thought that they were just 
great big batteries with wheels on them. All you had to do was to 
turn them on and they went. There wasn’t any soot or smoke or 
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steam. But George was more afraid of them than he was of the 
steam ones. It was the electricity. He knew that if something hap- 
pened he wouldn’t stand one chance in a million. It would be just 
one big zap and that’s all. At least in the steam ones he could watch 
the dials. But with the diesel-electric he never knew when the elec- 
tricity would hit him. Even when it just sat on the tracks during his 
lunch hour he was afraid of it. It began to hum as soon as he turned 
it on. When he ran it down the tracks he could just picture the elec- 
tricity crackling around the fly-wheels, and pistons, and things inside. 
He was petrified and always wore rubber-soled shoes. 

One day, as he was going into a siding, it made a strange noise 
and George jumped out of it. The recruit had stopped it but 
George would not get back inside. So they let him just run the 
steam ones. But they even stopped that when he was careless about 
lining up the tracks in the round-house and derailed the engine in 
the train shed. 

They put. him in an office and didn’t even give him a typewriter, 
let alone a jeep license which was mandatory for everybody at Fort 
Eustis. 

After the army he worked in a bank. First he had caught his 
finger in the change machine and they had to call an expert to get 
it out. Then he Reisichecsined the alarm system and finally locked 
himself in the vault. But they were nice to him about it and let him 
stay on. 

He worked there for about two years until on one holiday, while 
he was walking around town looking at different things, he hap- 
pened to come across a large area that a construction company was 
clearing for a new school. 

There was nobody around and all the equipment was parked 
in two rows. George looked at it all. There were big earth-movers 
and giant scrapers and things with big tires on them. George be- 
came very excited and crossed over the lot and examined them 
closely. They were really big. He walked around them, smelling 
the gasoline and oil. He sat in a trench-digger and fingered all the 
knobs. It looked good with all its levers and dials and scoopers on a 
chain. He couldn't figure out how to start it, though. He climbed 


down and walked over to the second row. 
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At the end of the line was parked a brand new tractor-bulldozer. 
It was a caterpillar tractor with treads on it like the tanks have and 
it was a very bright yellow. George went up to it. It had Dg sten- 
ciled on the side and George remembered reading that the Dg was 
the biggest of all the caterpillar tractors. But even standing right 
next to it he found it hard to believe that anything could be so big. 
He reached out and touched it. High above him, with a little 
umbrella for the sun, was the seat. George began to climb over 
wheels and sprockets and things, and finally way up high he sat 
down on the operator’s chair. He put up the umbrella. Leaning 
forward and reaching through a forest of levers, he turned a knob. 
Something hummed. He turned another and little lights went on 
all over the machine. He pushed something and all the little needles 
in the dials moved. He pushed a button and siepped on a pedal. 
Nothing happened. All he could hear was the hum. He began to 
frantically push, pull and turn things. Finally, with a wheezy 
sputter, the small gasoline starting-engine turned over. George was 
very excited and he pulled more and more things out and pushed 
them back in and released handles and locked and unlocked mechan- 
isms. Eventually, with a thunderous detonation, the big diesel engine 
started. A vast, thick cloud of black smoke shot up into the air. The 
noise was deafening. He sat there on twenty-five tons of quivering 
metal. Trembling with anticipation he pulled a lever. He engaged 
the powerful forward compound gears and slowly, ever so slowly, 
he released the clutch. With a jerking, squealing rattle the plaits 
in the treads were pulled through the sprockets. The huge machine 
yanked forward. George seized both levers which controlled the 
different treads and, grinding over stones, clanking and rumbling, 
an ecstatic grin spreading slowly over his face, he headed rsa 


the highway. 
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Liberty 


Frank was a woman hater! No, that wasn’t exactly true; Frank 
didn’t know any women, but he knew lots of girls. 


The only trouble was, he didn’t keep it quiet. If he had some- 
thin’ on his mind, everybody knew about it, no matter what it was. 
But we all liked “Rank Frank” anyway. I guess we all kinda envied 
him, the way he didn’t give a damn about anything. He was, 
whachacallit, uninhibited. Boy, I'll say! 


Well, we were all stationed at Norfolk, Virginia, the dirtiest 
seaport in the States and boy, I'll never forget this one payday! It 
all started like any other liberty we'd ever had. At five o'clock we sent 
Harris into town to buy a supply of hard liquor, in case we got 
snake-bite or somethin’ that night. Now don’t get us all wrong. We 
didn’t buy up all this booze and slop it down like any crummy, 
uncouth, liberty-crazed sailors you might have read about somewhere. 
We were high class; well, I forgot, Frank was along too. Anyway, 
they don’t sell liquor after six o’clock in Virginia and around midnight 
you could make some pretty fair bargains for the stuff. Naw, we 
weren't bootleggers, we were humanitarians. 


Well, when we got into town, we checked our booze in the 
bus station and headed for the “Krazy Kat” for a beer. There was 
four of us. Sykes, he was from St. Louis, McCaffery, the lover, 
from New York, Harris, he was from some foreign country, Nebraska 
I guess it was, and myself. Oh yeah, I forgot, Frank was with us too. 

Well, like I said, we were in the “Krazy Kat” sloppin’ up some 
beer and listenin’ to Lefty Frizzell singin’ “Who Honked My Saddle 
Horn,” or somethin’ like that, and McCaffrey, he’s sittin’ on the 
edge of his stool preenin’ himself, and lookin’ at this bar-girl. All 
the time Frank is watchin’ the action and he says just louder’n hell, 
- “Christ, McCaffery, you couldn’t make out in Chinatown with a 
sackful of fortune cookies!” “Or opium, neither,” Harris says. Well, 
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that did it! When a “B” girl in Norfolk shies off from you, you know 
you better give up. 

We were on our third beer and now Webb Pierce was singin’ 
“Take Back Your Heart, I Ordered Liver,” or some crap like that 
and Sykes says, “This place bugs me man, let’s make it over to the 
Burly-Q.” 

Now don’t get the wrong impression again, we didn’t usually 
do this sort of thing, but we hadn’t seen the show since last week 
and you couldn’t see Merry Knight any old time, and that new gal, 
Boom-Boom Baker, and the one they called “The Cuban Fireball,” all 
in one show. 

Well, there we were, the biggest mistake we ever made! This 
Cuban chick comes on and if she was Cuban, then Booker T. Wash- 
ington was an Irish tenor! The music is playin’ “La Cucaracha” or 
somethin’, and she looks like Pancho Villa from Chihula-hula. Frank 
yells out, “Jeez, I’ve seen better faces than that on the front of 
an iodine bottle!” This Frank is a real comedian. Then Boom-Boom 
Baker comes on, she’s got this long skirt on down to her ankles, 
but it comes off. That's logical! Well, Frank takes one look at 
her and yells, “The last time I saw a leg like that, it had a message 
tied to it!” Boy, we're gettin’ more is. than the queens now! 
Well, she dances around, like with a couple of bumps and a grind 
now and then and leave it to Frank, he says, “Jesus, if she didn’t have 
an Adam’s apple she wouldn’t have no shape at all, haw, haw!” 

Well the next act is a real whatchacall, extravaganza. You know, 
“sixty saucy, sizzling, scintillating, sylph-like seductresses.” “Hot 
damn,” yells Frank. “It’s the Teamster’s Union!” Then he’s quiet for 
a change, he’s workin on somethin’, he’s studyin the girls. “Man,” 
he shouts, pointin’ to the girl on the end, “she’s got everything a 
man could want, mustache, hair on her chest! Look at that one next 
to her, I bet she’s seen more love than a policeman’s flashlight! 
That's the kinda girl you can take home to mother, after you lock 
the old man in the garage!” 

You know, sometimes I don’t think Frank reveres womanhood! 
I used to ask him, “Frank, didn’t your mother ever teach you any 
manners?” One time he said, “Whaddya mean? we were too poor, I 


didn’t have no mother!” I believed him! 
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Well anyhow, we didn’t get to see Merry Knight that week, we 
didn’t last too long. The sonofabitch that runs the joint was standin’ 
there all of a sudden pointin’ a finger at us and the shore patrol was 
movin’ in. This didn’t bother Frank though. When we got to the 
lobby, the little greaseball manager was still shakin’ his finger at 
Frank and Frank stops and says, “Pardon me, buddy, but don’t point 
that finger at me, it’s got a nail in it, haw haw, haw!” 

Well here we were in this “Black Maria,” only this one was 
gray. McCaffery says, “Jeez, I sure woulda liked to pick up on 
somethin’ tonight.” Frank says, “Me too, I ain’t scored since the 
eighth-grade picnic!” 


More Frank 


Hey, remember this Frank I was tellin’ you about? Well I was 
just thinkin’ about the time he was tryin’ to get out of the navy and 
actin’ crazy. 

He started out by salutin’ officers with his left hand. Now you 
can do this if you have somethin’ in your right hand that you can’t 
let go of, according to the rules, so when they stopped Frank he 
wk always look at his right hand and say, “Oh! I thought I had 
a bucket in this hand, but I guess that was yesterday!” 

Well, it didn’t take long before they had him in to see the head- 
shrinker. Right away he starts askin’ Frank about his childhood; he’s 
tryin’ to prove that Frank isn’t crazy, but Frank isn’t havin’ any of 
that. Frank has an advantage on this guy anyway, I think he is 
crazy! 


“What did you do when you were a small boy?” the psychologist 


asks. 


“Well,” says Frank, “I was born in Brooklyn but I never played 
in the streets around town like the other kids did.” 


“I see,” says the psychologist, “now why do you suppose that 


was?” 
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Frank says, “Well, I think it was because we moved to Jersey 
right after I was born!” 

So then the doc asks Frank about his father and mother. Frank 
says, “Well, Pop met Mom at a dance, and they had a hell of a 
fight.” 

. “Why in the world did they fight when they met?” the psychol- 
ist asks. 
- “Well, Mom was supposed to be home takin’ care of us kids,” 
Frank says. 

The doc clears his throat and then he says, “Well now, what 
social bracket would you say your family would fit into?” 

“Well, my famity was never in the blue book like yours prob- 


ably was,” Frank says, “but I got an aunt in the yellow pages.” 
“T see,” said the psychologist. “Tell me then about your father.” 
“Well, I guest we always had trouble with the old man.” 
“What sort of trouble son?” 
“Well, he was never quite sure of himself,” Frank says. 
“Not sure of himself?” 


“Yeah, he never was sure he was our old man,” Frank says. 


The doc is gettin’ a little bit nervous all of a sudden, but Frank 
is still in pretty good shape. 

“Well then, son,” the doc says, “what can you remember about 
your mother?” 

“Oh,” says Frank, “I remember she used to do bird imitations.” 

“You say bird imitations?” asks the doc. 

“Yeah,” says Frank, “she used to watch my old man like a 
hawk!” 

“Hmm,” the psychologist says. “Did you have any brothers and 
sisters?” 

“Yeah, I had a brother and a coupla sisters,” Frank says, “but 
when my brother learned the three magic words to financial success, 
he moved out.” 

“Three magic words,” says the doc, “I don’t recall ever hearing 
them. What are they, son?” 

“Stick ’em up,” says Frank. 

“I see,” says the doc. “Well then, what about your sisters; are 
they married?” 
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“One's married,” Frank says, “the other one’s in business for 
herself.” 

“Tell me about the one who is married,” the doc says. “Is she a 
pretty girl?” 

“Well,” Frank says, “she has just one slight blemish 

“And where is that?” asks the doc. 

“Between her ears,” Frank says. 

“I think I had better make another appointment for you son,” 
the doc says. “I am going to need some additional information.” 

“Okay, doc,” Frank says. “If you need any help, books or any- 
thing, let me know.” He salutes with his left hand and says, “See ya 
later doc, I got to throw this water over the side, you know!” 
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TERESA GLINSKI 
What She Needs 


“What you need is to fall in love,” said André knowingly. “En- 
joy yourself; listen to some good music,” ventured her father. “What 
you need is a good rest,” said her mother looking worried. “You 
haven’t lived until you've tasted cucumber soup,” insisted her young- 
er sister. Dr. Smith had prescribed codeine. 

Settling back on her pliable pillows, Wanda felt a sensation 
of deficiency and began to wonder what her symptoms looked like. 
Her curiosity grew and grew until she couldn't bear it any longer. 
Sliding her legs over the side of the elevated bed she eased herself 
gently to the floor and headed for the bathroom mirror. 


Her head started doing strange things. It kept trying to float 
up to the ceiling but was prevented by its unfortunate attachment 
to her body, like a balloon filled with helium whose string is firmly 
clutched in a youngster’s clammy hand. The rest of her was also 
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behaving abnormally. Her body felt light, her movements graceful, 
and she suddenly realized that this must be the feeling that her de- 
portment teacher in high school had tried in vain to instill in her 
for three gruelling years. Her eyes, there was no stopping them dart- 
ing from object to object and perceiving the whole room in an in- 
teresting mist, while her stomach without any exertion on her part 
danced exotically as if draped in seven sensuous veils. 

With the clarity of an Alpine horn echoing from valley to valley, 
her mind resounded with a sudden understanding of what was hap- 
pening. Her body had, without her consent, decided to rebel. It 
was so simple. She had made it suffer, by denying it love, art, rest, 
cucumber soup, and codeine pills, and reaching a point, it had lost 
its inhibitions and decided to release its complaints. 

No wonder she felt so wonderful; she had never felt better, 
and just imagine that only a little while before she had lain there, 
tortured with pain and worry. Worry? worry, it had all disappeared 
and for the first time in her life, Wanda felt free. She would defy 
the world by surprising it and make it change its opinion about her. 
She would do what she wanted and do it well. Anything — every- 
thing. She would become a world-famed conductor and show people 
that it was possible for a woman. This had always been her private 
dream and as she became aware of the vibrations coming from the 
radio which had been playing steadily all the while her hands moved 
automatically and she felt that she had the power, that she was 
capable of any desire. 

Her heart crashed away violently. How wrong they had been 
who had misjudged its capacity for true and violent emotion. Hers 
would be the love story of the century. People would talk about the 
passion that consumed her and consumed those with whom her 
heart came in contact. She leaned her forehead against the window 
pane, bracing her position further with her hands on the window 
sill, and stared at the rain without seeing it. 

André was right; she needed to fall in love and release all the 
passion pent up inside her. A wave of heat floated over her as she 
felt herself throwing her arms around a man who looked like André, 
only taller and more striking and then kissing him hard while the 
rain poured heavily and it started to thunder. 
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She started to tremble; her feelings had left her weak and her 
legs shook badly as she moved to her bed. Slowly the excitement and 
warmth subsided back in her horizontal position and in its place 
came a pleasant churning sensation, the kind one experiences while 
lying back on a rubber mattress in the ocean with one’s eyes closed 
aa to predict the rhythmic dipping of the waves. It was so rest- 
ful; her mother was right; she needed this complete relaxation. Deep 
rest, a part of life she had never yet experienced. It was like the 
other end of life . . . rest and living . . . the seesaw of life. 
One always thought of life as living and living as action, not rest, 
but that was wrong, rest was living too, she just hadn’t tried it, that 
was all. She tried to think of the living part, how that felt. It was 
hard. Her sister thought eating cucumber soup was living. If it was, 
she hadn’t really lived. Wanda thought of cucumber soup, it was 
hard to fit it in with art, love and the serious matters of life. She 
thought of it hot with sour cream. Sour cream always did wonders 
with cucumbers, if it worked with salad, why shouldn’t it with 
soup, the only difference was that these were crushed cucumbers. It 
had always been her favorite salad, so it would probably be her fav- 
orite soup. How delicious, she thought, and soup was much easier 
to eat than salad. She could hardly wait; it was all she wanted now. 

A nurse came into her room. “Miss Wanda! Just what do you 
think you're doing, lying uncovered like that! My! My!” she chirped, 
promptly covering her. 

“I wanted to look in the mirror,” said Wanda. 

“And what did you expect to find?” chuckled the nurse. 

“I don’t know,” said Wanda vacantly. 

“It’s just as well,” she said, “you look a little unearthly. Is there 
anything you want?” 

“No, thank you.” 


“Then take these,” she said extending a wrinkled hand. “It’s 
high time for your codeine pills. They'll help a lot,” she added 
smiling. 


Wanda was unable to hold back the tears. 
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The Uncle 


White, foamy, bubbling, golden-yellow, that was how the beer 
looked as the Uncle poured the gurgling liquid into her glass from 
his beer-jug. He uttered a guttural laugh. “A regular little drunk,” 
he boomed. She held her breath; her aunt and mother did not say 
a word. It was a very special evening. The Uncle leaned back in 
his chair at the head of the table. He was a huge man. His middle 
was very large and round and his grey jacket always parted on his 
belly and showed a black waistcoat. The Uncle had such a round 
face, and he winked at her out of such blue eyes. Tufts of grey 
hair stuck up on both sides of his bald head. She laughed. He 
laughed too. His face turned red; his body shook; his eyes disap- 
peared, and three folds of flesh formed under his chin. 


Now the Uncle watched her drink the beer, which was fuzzy 
but not at all sweet. His eyebrows puckered; his bright blue eyes 
looked serious. She finished. He put out a large hand. She put out 
hers. They shook hands solemnly. His hand was soft and warm. 
He was pleased because she liked the beer, so she pushed her 
glass over for more. He looked surprised, startled; his bushy eye- 
brows shot up. “Look who's asking for more,” he chuckled, and 
promptly started to pour beer into is glass. This time there came 
a definite protest from both mother and aunt. The great form of 
the Uncle seemed embarrassed and puzzled. He looked at her apolo- 
getically, poured back the contents of her glass into his tall mug, 
took a deep draught of the beer, smacked his lips, and sighed 
Whenever her aunt spoke the Uncle sighed and looked puzzled. 
Her aunt and mother resumed their quiet conversation. The Uncle 
drummed his fingers on the table cloth; she did too. His fingers 
came running across the table towards hers; she giggled and with- 
drew her hand. The Uncle looked happy again. 

“What's for dinner?” he demanded. 

“Knedles,” replied her aunt. 
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“We shall have a feast,” confided the Uncle excitedly lowering 
his great head to her level. “Each of us shall have twenty knedles!” 
He winked knowingly. She laughed and clapped her hands. He 
laughed too and raised his beer-mug, then gave her a sip. “Quickly,” 
he whispered. Nobody had seen them. The Uncle chuckled, rubbed 
his ie and winked again. 


The door opened and the maid came in with a large, steaming 
dish, which she placed in front of the Uncle. Slowly the Uncle 
raised the cover of the dish; his face became obscured by a veil 
of steam. Lovingly he began fishing out the wet doughy round 
balls from the bowl and piling them cn plates. The first two plates 
were passed to her mother and aunt. Then he took up her plate. 
She knew it was hers because he had nodded at her. A heap of 
knedles already lay on the plate and still the Uncle was eagerly dish- 
ing out more before a high-piched lament of “Antoni! That, for 
the child!” arrested him in his performance. The happy smile faded 
out of the Uncle’s face. She felt sad because he was not smiling 
any more, but glad gecause she knew that she could have never 
eaten so many knedles. 


“Take that for yourself,” instructed her aunt. The Uncle did, 
and the smile came back to his face. Under the supervision of the 
aunt he placed five knedles on a plate and handed it to her. The 
sugar bowl was passed around. Six great spoonfuls of sugar went 
on his plate, four on hers. She watched him deftly cut one slippery 
ball in two, saw the purple juice of the plum inside the dough ooze 
out onto his sugared plate. He raised a dripping half to his mouth 
and placed it in the gaping cavity. He shut his eyes and chewed the 
juicy, doughy ‘softness of the knedle. He opened them again very 
wide and before spearing the other half with his fork motioned her 
to begin eating. 

They ate fast. They were having a race. The Uncle’s lower lip 
was wet with sticky plum juice; his cheeks shook as he chewed, 
and he made faces at her over his skillfully working knife and fork. 
He neither spoke nor laughed but would sometimes take a whole 
knedle at a time into his great mouth and raise his eyebrows. She 
would laugh at that and ask him to do it again. He was pleased 
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that she asked, and ate nearly all his knedles whole. The Uncle 
had won the race, of course, but he dished more knedles onto his 
plate in order to give her a chance to catch up. At frequent inter- 
vals during the meal he would add sugar generously to their plates, 
until, one time, the aunt noticed and told him that he would make 


“the child” sick. 


“They have a strenuous day tomorrow,” she admonished. “You 
know that they are leaving early in the morning.” 


“Leaving?” echoed the Uncle looking up from his plate. 

“Shh!” hissed her aunt. “Thank God they are finally able to 
leave. It would be dangerous for them, and for us, if they stayed 
any longer. She remembered then that they were still escaping, and 
that although people said the war was over, they were far from 
being safe. 


“Dangerous?” The Uncle arrested his fork in mid-air. His blue 
eyes stared into space for a minute. Then the Uncle looked at her in 
a funny way, his eyes wide open, his mouth serious, his cheeks 
drooping. He looked scared and incredulous, as if he expected her 
to explode at any moment yet did not believe that she really could. 
“Dangerous,” he whispered to himself. As if remembering something 
unpleasant he made a grimace, puckered up his face, drew a plump 
hand across his brow, shook his head, and sighed. Thoughtfully he 
placed a whole knedle in his mouth. “What's for dessert?” he asked 
hollowly after a while. 


“Cream-puffs,” she answered, unsure of the effect of this joy- 
ous intelligence. The Uncle’s eyebrows shot up and his eyes cleared. 
Jovially and determinedly he took another helping of knedles and 
invited her to take some too, from his plate. They both tried to eat 
a knedle in one bite. He succeeded; she did not. There was quite a 
mess, on her part. The Uncle leaned back in his chair and laughed 
loudly behind his napkin. 
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